Diagrams on Plato’s Meno from the Greek Scholia 

adapted by L.K.M. Maisel 
from the edition established by D. Cufalo * 1 
with excerpts from the Meno in the translation of W.R.M. Lamb 2 


[The Greek scholia on the Meno are not very substantial, but there are a number of helpful diagrams on 
the famous passage where Socrates “reminds” a slave boy of mathematical truths. 1 reproduce these here 
together with one scholium about early Greek statuary.] 


[Scholium 15 on 82b] Mark the story in the Meno which 

THE DAEMONIC 3 ARISTOTLE REFERS TO IN HIS LOGICAL WORK. 4 


[82c] SOCRATES: Now if this side were two feet and that also two, how many feet would the whole be? 

[Scholium 16] 2 feet 


2 feet 


[82c] SOCRATES: Or let me put it thus: if one way it were two feet, and only one foot the other, of course 
the space would be two feet taken once? 

[Scholium 17] 1 foot 


2 feet 


This is version 1.0 of Diagrams on Plato’s Meno from the Greek Scholia, published 02.03.2020. 

1 Domenico Cufalo, Scholia graeca in Platonem, vol. 1 (2007). 

2 Via Perseus . 

3 1.e. divine, but not as much so as the divine (thews) Platon. 

4 Aristotle, Prior Analytics 2.21 (67a): “Similarly too with the theory in the Meno that learning is recollection. For 
in no case do we find that we have previous knowledge of the individual, but we do find that in the process of 
induction we acquire knowledge of particular things just as though we could remember them; for there are some 
things which we know immediately: e.g., if we know that X is a triangle we know that the sum of its angles is 
equal to two right angles. Similarly too in all other cases.” (Aristotle. Categories. On Interpretation. Prior 
Analytics. Translated by H. P. Cooke, Hugh Tredennick. Loeb Classical Library 325. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1938.) 









[83a] SOCRATES: The space I speak of is not long one way and short the other. 
[Scholium 18] An oblong (rectangle) would be like this: 


oblong 


2 feet 


6 feet 5 


3 feet [?] 


[83a-c] SOCRATES: Well, this line is doubled, if we add here another of the same length?— BOY: 
Certainly.—And you say we shall get our eight-foot space from four lines of this length?—Yes.—Then 
let us describe the square, drawing four equal lines of that length. This will be what you say is the eight- 
foot figure, will it not?—Certainly.—And here, contained in it, have we not four squares, each of which 
is equal to this space of four feet?—Yes. —Then how large is the whole? Four times that space, is it 
not?—It must be.—And is four times equal to double?—No, to be sure.—But how much is it?— 
Fourfold.—Thus, from the double-sized line, boy, we get a space, not of double, but of fourfold size. — 
That is true.—And if it is four times four it is sixteen, is it not?—Yes. 

[Scholium 19] 4 feet 


4 feet 


16 feet in all 


[83e[ Socrates: Then if it is to be three feet, WE shall add on a half to this one, and so make it 
three feet? For here we have two, and here one more, and so again on that side there are two, and another 
one; and that makes the figure of which you speak.— BOY: Yes.—Now if it be three this way and three 
that way, the whole space will be thrice three feet, will it not?—So it seems.—And thrice three feet are 
how many?—Nine. 

[Scholium 22] “we shall add on a half’, i.e. half of a two-foot line ( dipous ), which is one, and added to 
the two-foot line makes a three-foot line; and this is done both for the breath and the length. 



9 feet 


5 In W.C. Greene’s edition, the label “3 feet” is absent, which would make the “6 feet” the length of the horizontal 
sides. If all three labels are accepted, “6 feet” must mean six square feet, but the rectangle looks like it is 2><6 
rather than 2x3. 




[84d-85b[ SOCRATES: Tell me, boy: here we have a SQUARE OF FOUR feet[1], have we not? You 
understand? — BOY: Yes.—And here we ADD another square[2] equal to it?—Yes.—And here a third[3], 
equal to either of them?—Yes.—Now shall we FILL UP this vacant space in the comer[4]?—By all 
means.—So here we must have four equal spaces?—Yes.—Well now, how many times larger is this 
whole space[l+2+3+4] than this other [1]?—Four times.—But it was to have been only twice, you 
remember?—To be sure.—And does this line[ 1' / 2' / 3' / 4'], drawn from comer to comer, cut in two 
each of these spaces?—Yes.—And have we here four equal lines containing this space?—We have.— 
Now consider how large this space [enclosed by 1'—4'] is.—1 do not understand.—Has not each of the 
inside lines cut off half of each of these four spaces [1, 2, 3 and 4]?—Yes.—And how many spaces of 
that size are there in this part [the space enclosed by 1'—4']?—Four.—And how many in this[ 1 ]?— 
Two.—And four is how many times two?—Twice.—And how many feet is this space [enclosed by 1 — 
4']?—Eight feet.—From what line do we get this figure?—From this.—From the line[l'] drawn corner- 
wise across the four-foot figure[l]?—Yes.—The professors call it the diagonal: so if the diagonal is its 
name, then according to you, Meno’s boy, the double space is the square of the diagonal.—Y es, certainly 
it is, Socrates. 


[Scholium 25] square of four feet 

1 

3 

added 


IScholium 26[ 6 7 




added 

2 

4 

filled up 6 


1 



2 


6 1.e. first a square of four feet, then second and third squares added on two sides, and fourth a last square “filled 
up”. 

7 The second diagram on this page is the inner part of the first; the third is the original, top left square of the first. 
I have added the apostrophes after the numbers that mark lines rather than shapes; another set of numerals 
numbering sections of the second diagram as 1-8 is left out, as they confuse rather than clarify the meaning. 




[97c—d] SOCRATES: Then right opinion is just as useful as knowledge.— MENO: With this difference, 
Socrates, that he who has knowledge will always hit on the right way, whereas he who has right opinion 
will sometimes do so, but sometimes not.—How do you mean? Will not he who always has right opinion 
be always right, so long as he opines rightly?—It appears to me that he must; and therefore 1 wonder, 
Socrates, this being the case, that knowledge should ever be more prized than right opinion, and why 
they should be two distinct and separate things.—Well, do you know why it is that you wonder, or shall 
1 tell you?—Please tell me.—It is because you have not observed with attention the images of Daedalus. 1 
But perhaps there are none in your country.—What is the point of your remark?—That if they are not 
fastened up they play truant and run away; but, if fastened, they stay where they are. 

[Scholium 33] The statues made by the ancient sculptors had closed eyes and their feet were not 
separated, instead standing with their feet together. Thereafter Daedalus, who was the best maker of 
statues, first made them with opened eyelids and separated their feet, and so it seemed like they were 
able to see and walk. On this account, they were bound, so that they might not be able to run away, as 
if they had really become animate ( empsykhdn ). So he is saying that true opinions resemble these bound 
(statues), while false opinions resemble those which have been set loose. 



